THE MAGNATES

little by little gained a foothold in the Schoudler house, had become
indeed one of the familiar faces in the establishment.

"My poor Madame Polant,"  replied Noel,  "alas,  it's what we
feared."

"Oh, dear, I am sorry!  Poor Madame la Baronne!"
"Of course she must not be told. I can rely on you; can I not?"
He went to his wife's room and,, before entering it, managed to force
himself to smile.

The Baronne, her shoulders covered with a lace bed-jacket, turned
her grey hair and her grey face on the pillows.

Beside her, on the bedside table, was a photograph of Francois at
the age of three, wearing a little frilled dress.

The autumn sunshine was warming the window-panes and increas-
ing the smell of illness in the room.

"I've got cancer, haven't I?" said the Baronne gently.
Noel stood some way from the bed, smiling his false smile and
thinking: "When all's said and done, nobody knows whether it's con-
tagious or not."

He replied: "Why do you cling to that ridiculous idea?   I assure
you, Adele, that Lartois said nothing to me that he did not say to you.
It may be a fibrous tumour, or perhaps merely a harmless growth ..."
She shook her head.

"I know that I shall never get up again," she said. "It will take
me about two years to die. That's what cancer's like. I'm sorry for all
of you, my dears 1 It's no fun having someone ill for two years."

She spoke with a sort of resigned certainty. But her eyes sought her
husband's reaction. He went over to the window, pulled the curtain
aside, and pretended to look out on the garden. He felt emotion prick-
ing at his eyes. "Poor Adele," he thought, "she's had a hard life ... I
should have asked Lartois whether he thinks it's contagious..."

He heard from behind him: "It's funny, Noel, you've always lied so
well to other people, but you've never been able to lie to me .. ."

He turned round: the Baronne was gazing at him with eyes that
were both gentle and afraid. She reached out a hand to beckon him
to her. He came slowly over to her and folded her grey ringers in his
large palm.

She pulled him to her as if to give him a kiss.

"You know," she said in a low voice, "you often used to hurt me in
the old days ... at night. You were so strong... Perhaps my cancer's
due to that... I should like it to be due to that... It would console
me a little."

Noel, holding his breath, presented the corner of his beard to his
wife's lips, straightened up immediately and left the room, rubbing his
hands on his handkerchief which was drenched in eau-de-Cologne.
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